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DOCTOR DISSERTATIONS, 1910-11 

Henry Wheatland Litchfield. — Quibus virtutum vitiorumque moralium 
exemplis ex suorum annalibus sumptis scriptores Latini antiqui usi sint. 

THE discussion, dealing with the Romans' practice of citing per- 
sonalities derived from their national history as exempla illustra- 
tive of the moral virtues and vices, is based upon an examination of the 
use of such exempla in Latin literature through Claudian, with some 
reference to later Latin and to Greek literature. After a preliminary 
statement of the place of the exemplum in Roman ethics and a dis- 
crimination of the evidence obtained, a selection of exempla maiora is 
made with regard in each instance as well to the combined weight as to 
the number of the respective citations. The maiora are then taken up 
chronologically at length, in so far as each presents any novelty of 
type or is of less immediately evident importance ; they are : Romulus, 
L. Brutus, Lucretia, Codes, Scaevola, Cloelia, Cincinnatus, Camillus, 
Curtius, Torquatus, Decii, Dentatus, Fabricius, Regulus, Serranus, Cunc- 
tator, 1 Hannibal, Africani, 1 Claudia, 1 Catones, 1 Marius, Sulla, Catilina, 1 
Pompeius, Iulius. Each full discussion includes a statement of the 
achievements of the given exemplum, his typical attributes, the develop- 
ment of his legend among both Romans and Christians, and — usually 
in conclusion — a complete and chronologically arranged index of 
passages as well illustrative as affording direct evidence of exemplary 
citation. 

In general, it is pointed out that the maiora are without exception 
the authors of some signal service or injury to the Roman state : the 
patriotic motive thus evinced is illustrated by pronouncements of 
Roman ethical writers, and a contrast with Greek practice is suggested. 
A memorandum of the cases in which men of the imperial period, both 
private citizens and emperors — notably Augustus, are named as belong- 
ing to the exempla, shows that even the minora are almost exclusively 
ante-imperial : among the influences which led to the closing of what is, 
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therefore, virtually an exemplary canon are suggested the motive of the 
"golden age," subserviency to the reigning emperor, in the case of 
emperors — possibly — the divinity to them ascribed, and above all, in 
general, deference to the precedent of great writers like Cicero and 
Virgil rather than of books of exempla : an enumeration of which reveals 
none devoted specifically to the class of exempla here treated. The 
position of representative Latin writers with regard to the development 
of the canon is briefly considered. An alphabetical list of the minora 
is added. 



Dwight Nelson Robinson. — Quibus temporibus religiones ab Oriente ortac 
et Romae et in provinciis Romanis jloruerint desierintque quaestiones. 

THE purposes of this dissertation are first, to fix in detail, as 
definitely as our data will allow, the period during which the 
Oriental cults were rising into prominence in the western part of the 
Graeco-Roman world, the era of their greatest popularity, and the time 
of their decay ; secondly, to determine the causes of their decadence. 

The field covered by these investigations comprises the whole western 
portion of the Roman world. The sources of information, though partly 
literary, are in the main epigraphical. 

A survey of this material reveals the fact that a sharp cleavage exists 
between the situation in Rome and that in the provinces. Rome made 
her acquaintance with the Oriental cults in 205 B.C. and from that time 
on never ceased to be connected more or less intimately with them. 
Literary evidences for the cults during the first century of our era are 
fairly numerous, but inscriptional evidence does not begin to be com- 
mon until about 100 a.d. From that time on the inscriptions continue 
until the beginning of the fifth century, being peculiarly rich and 
instructive during the period of the last great Pagan revival in the 
fourth century. 

In the provinces, however, an entirely different situation manifests 
itself. The datable evidence relating to the Oriental cults begins to 
appear about 100 a.d. and from that time on we find it continuously 
until 250 a.d., after which date it is almost impossible to find dedica- 
tions to Oriental gods in the provinces. There are, of course, sporadic 
exceptions to this general rule, but even in these cases one often finds 
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that the inscription is due to outside influences and does not reflect 
the true religious condition of the province. 

We see then that the Oriental cults began to be popular in the first 
century of the Christian era, attained the height of their influence in 
the third century, and thereafter soon lost their hold in the provinces ; 
in Rome, however, the Pagan revival kept them in favor until the end 
of the fourth century. It is worthy of notice in this connection that 
the dedicants at Rome during the fourth century belong chiefly to the 
nobility, as contrasted with the lower social status of the dedicants in 
the provinces. 

The chief causes of the decadence of the Oriental cults are three : 
I. The fact that the Oriental cults had probably fulfilled their mission 
and gradually lost their hold on their devotees; II. the rapid spread 
of the Christian Faith during the third century ; III. the invasions of 
the barbarians. The operation of these causes varied naturally in the 
several provinces. 

There are appended to the body of the dissertation chronological 
tables, containing lists of the datable inscriptions dealing with the 
Oriental cults, arranged according to districts and divinities. 



